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Treasure Beneath 
the Waves 

Hidden Riches of a Continent 
Under the Ocean 


In Working Dress 


A ricksha-pul 

'J'he Royal Family is due to 
arrive this week in Durban, 
South Africa’s great east coast 
port and pleasure resort. Like 
all visitors, they will no doubt 
see the famous ricksha-pullers in 
their fantastic garb of horns and 
plumes and brightly-coloured 
orrfaments. 

Many times Durban has de¬ 
clared that it will .get rid of its 
rickshas. There are between 500 
and GOO of them licensed to be 
on the streets, and they have 
been denounced as a hindrance 
to traffic. But it is not so easy 
to abolish such a well-established 
institution, for these old natives 
lend a touch of colour and. in- 

Mr Mole Keeps 

■y^THiLE the countryside was in 
the icy grip of the worst 
winter for -over half a century, 
several stories were told of valiant 
snow-clearing and digging feats. 

One group of men were busy 
clearing a track to a North 
Craven farm when they’ were 
surprised by a disturbance in the 
frozen ground which they had 
recently cleared. A little mound 
of soil suddenly rose in front of 
them. Yet the ground was frozen 
so hard that their shovels rang 
on it. The workmen could not 
understand the disturbance, until 
suddenly a mole appeared and as 
suddenly disappeared again. 


•r of Durban 

terest to the gay and sunny 
sea-front. Ricksha-boys they are 
called, but some of them are in 
the fifties and sixties, and the 
oldest of them all is over seventy. 
It is true that some of them are 
not very mobile, for they find it 
quite profitable to wait on their 
sea-front pitch and pose for the 
cameras of visitors. 

Most of the ricksha-boys have 
a country home, and when they 
have made enough money to keep 
them in ‘ ease for some months 
they take long leave. 

The calling of ricksha-boy is 
very much 1 a family affair, the 
pitch being handed on from 
father to son. 

Moving Along 

This incident draws attention 
to the extraordinary energies of 
these tiny creatures which are 
usually about five inches long. 
With their extremely efficient 
fore-limbs they can burrow their 
way through the earth at an 
extraordinary speed. Indeed, it 
has been estimated that for a 
man to equal a mole’s activities 
in a single night he would have 
to excavate a tunnel 37 miles 
long! 

In this Yorkshire incident, 
though it is certainly easier to 
pierce frozen topsoil from below, 
the task of the mole must have 
required more vigour than usual. 


YJT7hat lies’ beneath the waves which break on the shores of the 
VV great continents? That question has often fascinated 
land and sea experts, and in the United States the search to find 
out the undersea secrets has taken a new turn in the decision of 
the Department of the Interior to investigate the “ continental 
shelf ” of the United States. 


The first step in this new 
undersea campaign was taken in 
autumn 1945 when President 
Truman proclaimed that the 
submerged areas round the 
shores of the United States and 
all the fish and mineral riches 
believed to be in them were the 
exclusive property of the United 
States. 

This “continental shelf,” which 
is believed to contain vast hoards 
of oil and minerals, is in many 
places only a few feet under 
water. In other places it is a 
few hundred feet down. Its sur¬ 
face is cut by huge submarine 
canyons, some of which are as 
large as the Grand Canyon in 
Arizona. These canyons were 
carved out by the weather when 
the “continental shelf ” was 
above the waves. 

Texas Underwater 

At its outer edge the shelf 
slopes steeply down into the 
deepest depths of the ocean. 
Much of the shelf is made up 
of the accumulated silt washed 
down through countless ages by 
the rivers as they have emptied 
into the ocean. One of the 
greatest areas (and believed the 
richest) is the underwater land 
off the coast of Texas, formed 
partly by the outflow of the 
River Mississippi. It is esti- 


Young Pianist 


mated, too, that there is more 
of the State of Florida under 
water than there is on dry land. 

The Texas underwater shelf 
contains, so experts believe, 
enough oil to fill 4455 million 
barrels of oil! Millions of tiny 
fish which swam about over the 
20,000 miles of the Texas under¬ 
water lands created this generous 
reservoir of oil. The vast sea 
plain is studded with hills and 
cut with gullies. Large canyons 
cut through the plain every two 
hundred miles and break the 
monotonous seaweed forests. 

Oil From the Sea 

How to obtain this treasure of 
oil is the problem facing United 
States underwater engineers. 
Divers weld underwater pipes 
together, and oil-well towers are 
built on steel and concrete en¬ 
cased piles that are driven deep 
into the mud bottom by placing 
huge concrete slabs' on them. 
Oil is already coming up from 
the continental shelf off Cali¬ 
fornia, Florida, and Texas. Other 
minerals such as coal and copper 
are also there in great abund¬ 
ance, but still await the right 
method of mining conquest. 
Radar is being used in the de¬ 
tection of minerals lying under 
tons of water and mud. 

One mechanism of detection is 
called a “bird,” and is trailed on 
an electric tow cable behind an 
aeroplane. This “bird ’’ makes its 
readings and automatically re¬ 
cords the presence of minerals 
and oil. In another device 
a specially-made two-ton six- 
foot-high diving chamber is 
lowered to the continental shelf 
and rests on the plain or on an 
underwater hill. Inside, an ex¬ 
pert' operates a gravimeter to 
map the formations of the 
strata. (Last December the C N 
described the use of such an in¬ 
strument in the search for oil 
off the Bahamas.) 


The ambition of nine-year-old Jill 
Godsall, of Stechford, Birmingham, 
is to be a concert pianist. She is 
starting well, for already Jill has 
passed five music examinations and 
written twelve piano compositions, 
one of which has been broadcast. 


Untapped Wealth 

In these ways geologists are 
becoming familiar with the 
underwater lands surrounding 
the dry land of the United 
States. There are 760,000 square 
miles of this submerged land 
containing minerals in the same 
abundance as on dry land, but 
as yet largely untouched. If a 
method of working easily at 
depths of ■ high pressure below 
the sea can be devised the 
mining for oil, coal, and gold will 
add enormously to America’s 
wealth and provide new re¬ 
sources for replacing minerals 
now being used up so rapidly. 


Power of the 
Future 

The Atomic Fire 

r nHE newest and strangest fire 
ever known on the earth, the 
atomic fire, is burning in America 
and is being* laid elsewhere. In 
the final talk of the recent broad¬ 
cast series on the Atom, Sir John 
Anderson stated that it was 
essential that Britain should 
press on with atomic research. 

The atomic fire possesses many 
qualities which ordinary fires do 
not possess. Known as an atomic 
pile, the fire has been kindled to 
test theories and also to make 
radio-active elements heavier 
than uranium. 

Scientists have been experi¬ 
menting with these atomic fires 
for some time. The pile is appro¬ 
priately named, because it is 
built up of layers of uranium 
ore, together with certain quanti¬ 
ties of other elements, such as 
boron. Several tons of these 
elements are assembled, and if 
the conditions are right they 
begin to glow with an intense 
heat. There we have the applica¬ 
tion of atomic, energy for peace¬ 
ful purposes already at hand, for 
the pile could run the boilers of 
a ship, the dynamos of a power- 
station, or any similar project of 
sendee to mankind.,. 

The Boron Poker 

Unlike ordinary combustion, 
the materials which compose the 
atomic pile do not burn away—at 
least the rate at which they do 
so is very, very slow-, 'con¬ 
sequently, the cost of fuel is very 
greatly reduced, for one "fire” 
will last for many years. It has, 
in fact, a tendency to grow 
greater with time, and means 
have to be provided to damp it 
down. These “dampers” consist 
of giant pokers of boron or other 
material, which are thrust into 
the heart of the fire and thus 
slacken its fierce heat. 

This, of course, is contrary to 
the action of the ordinary poker, 
which stirs up an ordinary fire. 
The reason is' that the elements 
in the pile are shooting off 
neutrons, which collide with 
other atoms and in tuim knock 
neutrons out of them. This pro¬ 
cess goes on and on, and is only 
held back from an explosion like 
the atomic bomb by “retarders,” 
or substances which slow down 
the reaction. The action of the 
poker is, indeed, to slow it down 
further. 

Harmful to Health 

As ■ may be imagined, the 
atomic pile is surrounded by an 
intense radio-activity and rays of 
many kinds. It is no use hoping 
for one of these fires for the 
domestic hearth, as the rays 
given off are harmful to health. 
However, the scientists studying 
the atomic pile are able to make 
these rays do useful work in 
making other elements radio¬ 
active and in other ways, and it 
is for this reason, rather than 
.for the sake of the fire, that the 
pile has been developed. But 
that is not to say that the same 
principle may not be employed to 
run our railways "and even motor¬ 
cars in the future. 
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The World’s Hopes Are 
On Moscow 

T he holding of the Conference of Foreign Ministers, which 
opened in Moscow the other day, means that yet another 
great effort is being made by the Four Great Powers to bring our 
shattered world back to some sort of normal life. Alarming 
controversy is certain, yet the fact that the Ministers have met 
shows that they feel that some of their problems can be solved. 


The Children's Newspaper, March 8, IS, and 22, 1947 


Let us not think, however, that 
complete agreement would turn 
the ruined Continent into a para¬ 
dise as if by a magic wand. What 
the Conference is expected chiefly 
to do is to make it> possible for 
the Germans and other Euro¬ 
peans to start working their way 
back to some degree of prosperity. 
But—we must be warned—it may 
take very many years before 
Europe, including Germany, will 
surmount the tremendous task of 
building a new life. 

In dealing with Germany the 
Ministers have three separate 
tasks. The first is to prepare a 
Peace Treaty with her, without 
which we cannot return to 
normal. Such a Treaty will mean 
not only that we shall recognise 
a German Government but also 
a number of other very important 
things. The Treaty will have to 
state very exactly what Ger¬ 
many’s future frontiers shall be : 
the C N has already stated that 
every one of Germany’s for¬ 
merly occupied neighbours except 
Denmark have territorial claims 
on Germany. Then the Treaty 
will have to state whether Ger¬ 
many is to be a federal republic, 
governed somewhat on the lines 
of the United States or a cen¬ 
trally-ruled nation, like Prance. 

The second great task of the 
Foreign Ministers is closely linked 
with the life and future of us 

THE LADS 

]Prom time to time the CN is 

privileged to see copies of its 
contemporaries in far-away lands. 
The latest of these comes to us 
from the Sudan. ,E1 Sibyan—in 
English, The Lads—is issued by 
the Publications Bureau of the 
Institute of Education at Bahkt 
Er Ruda, as part of its pro¬ 
gramme of after-care for ele¬ 
mentary education. 

The young Sudanese who goes 
to school learns, among other 
things, to read and write. But 
when he leaves school he finds 
that hardly any good popular 
books exist in the Sudan. So the 
Publications Bureau has been 
created to meet this need, and El 
Sibyan is the Bureau’s first pro¬ 
duction. Although its title is The 
Lads we noticed that its many 
and varied contents include a 
Girls’ Page and even a Fathers’ 
Page; and so, like the CN, El 
Sibyan appeals to the family. 

We wish El Sibyan a successful 
career and hope that it may be 
but the first of many publications 
from the same official source for 
the instruction and amusement 
of Sudanese youth. 

Trip to France 

/?<eoffrey Mo G Eft, 17, of Devon- 
' 3r port High School, and Ken¬ 
neth Rickard, 15, of Sutton High 
School, have been chosen because 
of their proficiency as French 
scholars to travel in a French 
destroyer as unofficial interpreters 
for 30 Plymouth public men on a 
three-day trip to Cherbourg as 
guests of this French port’s Mayor 
and Corporation. Neither Ken¬ 
neth nor Geoffrey has been abroad, 
before. 


all. It is: how to prevent Ger¬ 
many from making war again. 
All the great Allies are agreed 
that Germany should not be 
allowed to build up power that 
could destroy the Continent 
again. But, as in other things, 
there is a good deal of disagree¬ 
ment on how to achieve this 
jointly. A year ago Mr Byrnes, 
then U S Secretary of State, pro¬ 
posed a Four-Power Pact to pre¬ 
vent German rearmament. This 
will naturally be discussed as one. 
of the possible ways of' prevent¬ 
ing the rise of warrior Germany. 

Treaties of Alliance 

But. other similar • ideas are 
being discussed in Moscow. Mr 
Bevin took with him the British 
Government’s reply to Mr Stalin’s 
" suggestions for an improvement, 
of the British-Soviet Treaty of 
Alliance. This may form one 
pillar of Europe’s peace. Another 
was set up a few days ago in 
historic Dunkirk. There, on his 
way to Moscow, Mr Bevin signed 
the important Treaty of Alliance 
with France. It, too, aims at 
preventing Germany from making 
war. Then one must consider 
the Franco-Russian pact which 
also is directed against the Ger¬ 
man threat. 

There is certainly no lack of 
idea of how to keep militarist 
Germany down. What is needed 
badly is agreement on how to 
make possible the co-operation of 
all the Big Four. 

The third and easily the most 
urgent question to be decided is 
what to do with Germany until 
the Peace Treaty is signed by 
both victors and vanquished. The 
Potsdam Agreement, which was 
signed eighteen months ago by 
Mr Truman, Mr Attlee, and Mr 
Stalin, has not proved as success¬ 
ful as many hoped. It failed 
especially in making the Allies 
govern Germany as one country. 

Agreed Control Needed 

Owing to this division of rule 
we are spending £80,000,000 and 
more to prevent the Germans 
from starving. Were it possible 
for the Germans from the British 
and American zones of occupa¬ 
tion to barter their goods, especi¬ 
ally coal, for food from the 
Russian zone, our expenditure 
would be much smaller, some¬ 
thing, therefore, has'to be done 
to establish what is called 
"economic unity,” meaning for 
the Germans the right to draw 
foodstuffs from anywhere in Ger¬ 
many, 

But let us make no mistake 
about the great difficulties ahead. 

This Conference, like its pre¬ 
decessors, will certainly be no pic¬ 
nic for the Foreign Ministers 
and their staffs. There is the 
sheer physical strain resulting 
from drawn-out speeches and 
translations of these speeches 
into various languages, and last, 
but not least, from hard bargain¬ 
ing. Mr Bevin has warned us 
not to expect too much from the 
Conference, So we shall be grate¬ 
ful to the Foreign Ministers if at 
least some progress is made. 


Simplifying 

Speech 

goMETHiNG new seems likely to 
happen now as to the teach¬ 
ing of the English language and 
the way we should spell it. The 
Government has bought the copy¬ 
right of Basic English, with its 
enormous reduction of the 
number of words to be taught 
and learned; hence simplified 
forms of speech and writing are 
to be officially favoured and pro¬ 
moted for the benefit of the 
young and of foreigners who seek 
to acquire our tongue. 

All this may seem strange, but 
our language has had many 
periods of growing-pains. After 
the Norman Conquest the English 
language was suppressed except 
among the poorer classes. French 
was the language of the Court 
and polite society; Latin was the 
language of all legal documents 
and of the writings of the 
learned, as it was the one lan¬ 
guage that men of various 
European nations used when they 
met, or exchanged letters. But 
English survived among the 
masses and took its conquerors 
captive in the end. 

A Momentous Change 

In 1362, during the reign of 
Edward the Third, a momentous 
thing happened; Parliament was 
opened with ’a Speech from the 
Throne in English. Then English 
was heard in the Law Courts, 
and found its . way into business 
writings. The first London docu¬ 
ment in English is dated 1384, 
the first petition in English to 
Parliament 1386, the first known 
will in English is dated 1387. 

They had no such system as 
Basic English then, but there 
came a great shedding of old 
native words, and the admittance 
of French and other foreign 
words made English by adoption. 
Spellings _ and pronunciations 
have altered much since then. 

The change was not acceptable 
to all who had the mastery of 
French and Latin, for they re¬ 
garded English as vulgar. The 
best retort came from scholarly 
16th-century Sir Thomas’ Elyot, 
who defended his use of English 
for his writings by asking his 
critics to remember that the 
ancient Greeks wrote in Greek, 
and the Romans in Latin—their 
native tongues. 

To Help Our * 
Foreign Visitors 

'J'he Youth Hostels Association 
anticipates a record rush of 
young men and women from 
abroad wanting to tour Britain 
this year. So great is the ex¬ 
pected demand for accommoda¬ 
tion that the Y H A have ap¬ 
pealed to members to avoid the 
popular routes and use the less- 
frequented hostels as much as 
possible. Preparation for the 
foreign visitors is well under way. 
• More and more people are 
being attracted by holidays in 
the open air, and the membership 
of the Y H A is ever increasing. 
At the end of 1946 it was 166,000 
—double that of pre-war days. 
Despite the difficulty of getting 
equipment, thirty new. hostels 
were opened in 1946, and more 
are planned for this year. Two 
which will be of particular use 
for hostellers planning holidays 
in Europe are at Dover and Col¬ 
chester, and these will also serve 
Continental visitors travelling via 
Calais and Harwich. 


World News Reel 


FRIENDS INDEED. The 
Friends’ Relief Service has sent 
two million articles of clothing 
and pairs of shoes to the needy 
countries'of Europe. 

The first budget to be presented 
to the Indian Legislative Assem¬ 
bly by an Indian Finance ^dember 
was recently introduced by Mr 
Liaquat Ali Khan. It contained 
a proposal for the abolition of 
the salt tax. 

The first Indian Ambassador 
to the U S, Mr Asaf Ali, has pre¬ 
sented his credentials to Presi¬ 
dent Truman. 

WOOD FOR GOODS.. It is 

hoped that as a result of recent 
talks we shall obtain substantial 
quantities of timber in return for 
supplying goods to Finland. 

At the first congress of the 
National Union of Australian 
students held at Hobart, Tas¬ 
mania, more than 200 representa¬ 
tives of the 24,000 students in 
Australian universities were pre¬ 
sent. A motion was passed 
approving in principle of the aims 
of the United Nations Association. 

For his contribution to the 
development of radar, Sir Robert 
Watson-Watt was recently pre¬ 
sented icith the Valdemar 
Poulsen Gold Medal of the 
Danish Academy of Technical 
Sciences. 


WEATHER-WATCHERS. The 
Canadian Government intends.to 
establish, nine weather-reporting 
stations in the Arctic during the 
next three years. The. most 
northerly will be near Eureka 
Sound on the north-west of 
Ellesmere Island, about 600 
miles from the North Pole. 

The longest non-stop flight for 
a fighter aircraft was made re¬ 
cently by an American Army 
Mustang which flew from Hono¬ 
lulu to La Guardia airport, 4978 
miles, in 14 hours 33 minutes. 

Of 140 locomotives sold to 
France by Canada, only 20 are 
coal burners, the others burning 
oil. They will be used for mixed 
traffic. 

AH 14 of the crew of a Super- 
Fortress who parachuted from 
the plane when an engine caught 
fire were rescued from a snow- 
covered wilderness in Alaska re¬ 
cently by four commercial air¬ 
craft. The crew had been search¬ 
ing for another Super-Fortress, 
the crew of which were rescued 
in North-West Greenland. 

The Australian plan to assist 
British emigrants will operate 
from March 31. At first the free 
and assisted passage scheme icill 
be for applicants nominated by 
relatives or friends in Australia 
who can guarantee accommoda- 
. tion. 


Home News Reel 


AIR SAFETY. The Ministry 
of Civil Aviation has made it 
compulsory for a plane’s certifi¬ 
cate of ail-worthiness and the 
crew’s licences to be inspected 
' before a flight is begun. 

A fortnight after the Ministry 
of Health’s appeal for part-time 
staff for hospitals in Greater 
London, 930 persons had volun¬ 
teered. 

Britain has invented and pro¬ 
duced a new telephone with a 
loudspeaker which enables one 
person to speak with several 
others in different parts of the 
country at the same time. 

WELL DONE! Brian Horton 
of Devonport High School re¬ 
cently won a scholarship to 
Oxford University after ten 
months of study while he was ill 
in bed. 

The Auctioneers’ and Estate 
Agents’ Institute collected over 
£369,000 on behalf of the RAF 
Pilots and Crews Fund. Nearly 
J2000 members of air-crews have 
been assisted. 

An exhibition of 224 con¬ 
temporary water-colours, draw¬ 
ings, and prints from the British 
Council’s permanent Wakefield 
Collection is on view at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, until April 12, when it 
will start on ' a tour of the 
Dominions. 


FAREWELL. Miss E. M. 
Tanner, Headmistress of Roe- 
dean School, near Brighton, 
since 1924, is retiring at the 
end of this term. The school 
recently presented her with her 
portrait painted by Mr T. G. 
Dugdale, which will be shown in 
this year’s Royal Academy, 

In 1946 British regular air ser¬ 
vices carried 459,000 passengers 
compared with 247,200 In 1945. 

Courtaulds have given £60,000 
each to the Universities of Leeds 
and Manchester for the further¬ 
ance of textile research. 

MOTHERS KNOW BEST. Be¬ 
fore their sons start working 
underground at Ashington 
Colliery in Northumberland, 
mothers are to inspect the im¬ 
proved conditions there. 

Walter Hammond, England’s 
captain on 19 occasions, has 
announced his retirement from 
Test Match cricket. He has played 
In 84 Test Matches, more than any 
other player, has made more than 
7000 runs, and taken 83 wickets. 

During January 377 people 
were killed on the roads, 83 fewer 
than in December. . Among the 
killed were 49 children, 42 of 
them pedestrians and four 
cyclists. 

The Edinburgh birthplace of 
Alexander Graham Bell, pioneer 
of the telephone, was linked by 
telephone with London on the 
ICOth anniversary of his hlrth. 


Youth News Reel 


JAM JARS WANTED. In re¬ 
sponse to an urgent request from 
the Ministry of Food, Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides through¬ 
out the country have undertaken 
to collect used jam jars. The 
campaign will last a month. 

During his six-week tour of 
West Africa, Lord Rowallan, Chief 
Scout of the British Common¬ 
wealth and Empire, has visited 
Scouts In Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
,and the Gold Coast. 

The Chief Scout has sent a 
Letter of Commendation to the 
20th Mitcham ( Surrey ) Group, 
some of whose members rescued 


a woman from drowning in a 
swimming pool at Box . Hill, 
Surrey. 

GALLANT RESCUE. The Silver 
Cross has been awarded to Scout 
George Donald Shearer of the 
4th Motherwell (Lanarkshire) 
Group for saving the life of a 
small girl who was being carried 
away with the tide at Ardberg 
Point, near Rothesay. 

Mr Justice Finnemore, who re¬ 
cently received the honour of 
knighthood, Is Captain of a Bir¬ 
mingham Company of the Boys 
Brigade. 
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Scottish Youth & the Fiery Cross 


T?rom March 23 to 30 the Church 
of Scotland Youth Com¬ 
mittee is holding its first Youth 
Week. The intention is to show 
what the church is doing for 
Scottish youth and to encourage 
youth to take a larger part in 
church activities. 

As a symbol of Youth Week the 
Fiery Cross has been chosen. In 
ancient days this was the 
summons to arms used by the 
Highland clans. Two crossed 
sticks were charred at the ends 
and ceremoniously dipped in 
goat’s blood. By the speediest 
runner in the clan this was 
carried from place to place, and 
anyone failing to answer the call 
was liable to severe punishment. 


During Youth Week the Fiery 
Cress will be used as a call to 
action. Four crosses, dedicated 
by the Right Revd John 
McKenzie, Moderator of the 
General Assembly, in St Cuth- 
bert’s Church, Edinburgh, will be 
seur. out by road to north, south, 
east and west. 

A GREAT CRICKETER 

JTJnglish cricket has lost one of 
its great Test Match figures 
by the death of Sir Stanley 
Jackson at 76. When he retired 
from cricket he had made 31 
centuries, taken 1057 wickets, and 
played against Australia 20 times. 
For marry years he had been a 
Test team selector. 


FRIENDS INDEED 

J£ata Racoso, a tall and hand¬ 
some middle-aged chief from 
the Solomon Islands, has been 
visiting New Zealand. 

Kata’s tribe, who have been 
Christians for about half a cen¬ 
tury, live in the Central Solomon 
Islands, the scene of bitter fight¬ 
ing by land, sea, and air in 1942 
and 1943. When the Japanese 
landed, the black-skinned Christ¬ 
ians just “ melted into the bush,” 
which they knew so well. But 
they returned to the seashore to 
keep a watch for Allied sailors 
from sunken ships and airmen 
whose aircraft had been forced 
down in the sea, and they 
succeeded in rescuing 137 
Australians and New Zealanders 
and 27 Americans. 


UNION OF THE 
CROWNS 


A 1000-Mile 

Argentina has again unsuccess¬ 
fully claimed for herself the 
Falkland Islands, which have 
been a British possession in the 
South Atlantic for 114 years. 

■ Many of their 2500 inhabitants 
are descendants of Scots who, 
with sheep imported ■ from 
Britain, became famous flock- 
masters. Some of the Falkland 
Scots, in fact, contributed to 
Argentina’s prosperity. 

A little more than half a cen¬ 
tury ago a few of them, pooling 
resources and energies, left the 
Falklands ' and set out for the 
Argentine Central Pampas. 
There, buying sheep of British 


Sheep Drive 

descent, Scots drove them steadily 
down to the Santa Cruz area, a 
distance of 1000 miles. Here was 
something not excelled even by 
the great Australian cattle drive 
which formed the subject of the 
film, The Overlanders. The 
journey occupied two years. 
During its course tv/o genera¬ 
tions of lambs were born, and 
twice, during times of blazing 
heat, the sheep were shorn and 
their fleeces left where they fell. 
The task was superbly performed, 
and today as a result there are 
British-owned sheep farms in 
Patagonia worth millions of 
pounds. 


Many Hands to MORE YOUTH 


0 N or about March 24 each 
year the Richmond Cale- 
donion Society celebrates the 
Union of- the Crowns. 

Early in the morn of March 
24, 1603, good Queen Bess 

breathed her last in Richmond 
Palace. Robert Carey, afterwards 
Ear] of Monmouth, immediately 
received the tragic news .from 
his sister, Lady Scrope, by the 
dropping of a sapphire ring from 
an upstairs window of the palace 
to the courtyard below. This 
was the signal for Carey to ride 
post-haste to , Scotland, where 
James' VI was anxiously await¬ 
ing the news. Setting, forth at 
9 o’clock he rode hard all that 
day and the two days following, 
reaching Holyrood Palace, over 
400 miles away, late on the 26th. 
Meanwhile, the Scottish king was 
proclaimed James I of England, 
and the crowns of England and 
Scotland were united. 

It is this Union of the Crowns, 
so closely linked with Richmond, 
which is now annually celebrated 
by Scotsmen in this famous old 
Surrey town. 


Ostrich Plumes 


POW’s Christian 
Gift 

A s a memorial of church 
services held for them in the 
parish church of St Ambrose, 
Widnes, German prisoners-of- 
war recently subscribed for a 
stained-glass window which is to 
be installed in the church. They 
obtained the money for it from 
their welfare fund and from the 
proceeds of their toy-making. 

The design of the window is, 
appropriately, to show the figure 
of St Boniface, the English 
missionary who converted Ger¬ 
mans in the eighth century. 

THE WAR GOES ON 

With the statement from the 
Admiralty. that British 
coastal waters are now free from 
mines comes the news that there 
is still great risk to shipping in 
other parts of the world. Par¬ 
ticularly in the Mediterranean, 
ships are still being sunk or 
damaged by drifting mines. 

The menace of this grim legacy 
of war is underlined by a report 
from Lloyd’s that more than 130 
ships have been lost and 100 
damaged by mines since the end 
of the war. 

Enterprise Exhibition 

“Scotland Can Make ’it ” 
exhibition is to be held in 
Edinburgh in August and Sep¬ 
tember. It will, however, be 
called “Enterprise — Scotland, 
1947,” and is timed to coincide 
with the International Festival 
in the Scottish capital. 

The exhibition will . occupy 
approximately 30,000 square feet 
in the Royal Scottish Museum, 
and will also use 12 shop windows 
along Princes . Street. The 
support of the Board of Trade 
has been received, and the 
scheme will be financed by the 
Treasury. 


fJhiE King and Queen, having 
recently clipped feathers from 
the living birds at an ostrich 
farm in South Africa, now have 
personal knowledge of the -ab¬ 
surdity of the legend that this 
operation causes suffering to the 
ostrich. The taking of egret 
feathers does mean suffering, and 
the death of the bird as vyell as 
of the nestlings it is brooding, 
but an ostrich plume is quite 
another matter. The feather, 
when perfect, is cut through the 
lower part of the quill, which is 
no more, sensitive than we find 
our finger nails when we trim 
them. The ostriches,, which are 
domesticated and live for years, 
are never exposed to injury and 
suffering. 

A FINE AIRWOMAN 

TJy the untimely passing of Mrs 
W. C. Fahie, better known as 
Miss Pauline Gower, Britain has 
lost a pioneer among women 
-flyers. Mrs Fahie was only thirty- 
five, and during her short life she 
accomplished much for aviation. 
Like Amy Johnson, Jean Batten, 
and a few others, she blazed the 
women’s trail in the air with 
courage and great skill at a time 
when flying .was still an adventure. 

Three Generations 
One Suit 

\ high tribute is paid to the 
durability and quality of 
Scottish workmanship in Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel the Hon Arthur 
C. Murray’s recently-published 
book, At Close Quarters. It is 
the following extract from a 
letter: 

“In 1873 my father had a 
tweed suit made in Edinburgh— 
that was four years before I was 
born. He wore the suit con¬ 
stantly until his death in 1900. 
I inherited it, and wore it 
steadily until 1926, when I passed 
it on to my boy James. He still 
has it, and wears it in the 
wintertime when he is in the 
country. A good example of 
Scotch craftsmanship.” 

These words were written by 
the late President of the United 
States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 
1938. 


the Rescue 

J ^ splendid example of the best 
qualities of the human spirit 
was the ready help which came 
the other day to the flooded city 
of Trinidad, in northern Bolivia, 
where 3000 people were driven 
from their homes by the flood 
waters, and 12,000 inhabitants of 
other areas were marooned; 
15,000 children were in dire peril.- 

First, a United States Army 
plane dropped rubber boats and 
medical supplies. Then fourteen 
planes from five countries—the 
United States, Argentina, Peru, 
Chile, and Bolivia—descended on 
the floods to rescue the helpless 
children. Other help for the 
grown-ups followed. 

National boundaries do not 
count when imminent peril faces 
mankind. The Bolivian rescues 
are a heartening instance of 
international co-operation. 


. HOSTELS 

Qix new Youth Hostels will be 
^ opened in various parts of 
Scotland this year by the S Y H A 
for the use of its 35,278 members. 

They will be at Beattock, Inver¬ 
ness, Melrose, Skelmorlie, Strath- 
peffer, and Staffln. Efforts have 
also been made to secure the 
release of Cargen House, Dumfries, 
and Pirniehall, Drymen, but they 
are to be retained by the Govern¬ 
ment for a time. 


In Dock 

On the right workmen are re¬ 
painting the hull of the High¬ 
land Brigade in the King 
George the Fifth Dock, London ; 
and, seen through the goal in 
the picture below, is the Queen 
Mary in the King George the 
Fifth Dock at Southampton. 
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Musical Sailors 

The crew of the American cruiser Wilkes-Barre, which 
recently came into Plymouth, are very proud of their band, 
here seen rehearsing a popular number on deck. 


Sacred White Animals 


r]'HE cup of Cambodia overflows 
With happiness, for with a 
young king on the throne, a 
young white elephant has come 
to light, and with outstanding 
pomp and ceremony has just 
been received into the royal 
palace, there, revered and 
honoured, to pass the rest of its 
life in luxury. 

We in this country speak of a 
useless possession as a white 
elephant. In the.East, however, 
so far from being useless, a 
white elephant is regarded as 
sacred, precious beyond rubies, 
and only a king may have the 
privilege of owning it. White 
elephants are very rare;. the 
birth of one is thought to have a 
mystic significance, and in lands 
such as Siam and the adjoining 
kingdom of Cambodia, where 
elephants of ordinary hue are 
numerous, the .appearance of 
white one is a very exciting 
event. 

The scenes of pomp and 
splendour which accompanied 
the. presentation of the latest 
white elephant at the court 
of Cambodia, as recorded • in 
The Times, recall descriptions 
of such events dating back' 
centuries; Pnom Penh, the 
capital, given up to festival, the 
streets gay with procession and 
pageantry, the white elephant, 
received with chants and prayers 
at the palace, accepted by the 


king, who tapped it three times 
with a rod of gold, gave it three 
symbolic pieces of sugar-cane, 
and tied a symbolic thread to its 
leg. That is what the event of a 
white elephant means to Cam¬ 
bodia. 

But the white elephant is not 
the only albino venerated by 
mankind. 

When King George V visited 
Japan as a youth with his 
brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
the talk there was of a sacred 
white horse, which, they were 
told, was kept in a temple. This 
was surprising to the royal 
brothers, who noted' that horses 
of any.sort were so rare in Japan 
that the entire cavalry force of 
the Japanese army then con¬ 
sisted of only 482 men. 

Naturally, the royal visitors 
were anxious to see this sacred 
white steed that the Japanese 
cherished so religiously, and at 
last they had their wish—and a 
disappointment. The horse was 
in the temple grounds,- and the 
diary entry tells the rest: ‘‘We 
have seen the sacred white horse. 
He looked unclean and unhappy 
as he stood in his shed,” open on 
all four sides, in the midst of the 
grounds. His head was hanging 
forward, and, through never 
having any exercise whatever, 
the poor creature looked as if he 
was. no more fit to carry a god 
than a man.” 


Lapp War Victims 


j^mong the many innocent 
victims of the war is a small 
tribe of Europe’s most primitive 
people, the Lapps. This is the 
Skolt tribe, which, before the war, 
dwelt in Finland near the Rus¬ 
sian border. 

In this icy land they followed 
the traditional life of the Lapps, 
being entirely dependent for food 
and clothes on their herds of rein¬ 
deer and on fishing—a simple, 
friendly folk, kind to animals and 
to one another, dwelling in crude 
huts or tents. 

Then war came to the deso¬ 
late wilderness which was their 
home. The fighting completely 
bewildered them. Their one 
humble village of Suenjel was 
burnt. They lost their reindeer 
and even their fishing nets. 


They were evacuated from one 
place to another, but many died 
of hunger and cold. After the 
war those who survived were 
eventually sent to Inari in the 
extreme north of Finland. There 
they have been enduring the 
Arctic cold in tumble-down bar¬ 
racks abandoned by the Germans, 
and now only about 200 of-them 
are left. Unrra relief has come 
to an end, and the Finnish 
Government cannot help them. 

A fund has been opened to save 
this hapless tribe from extinction. 
Only £2000 is required, for all 
they need is reindeer and the 
material to-make fishing nets. 
Donations can be sent to Mr P. 
R. Rainsford, Hon Treasurer, 
Skolt Lapp Relief Fund, 21 
Frognal, London, NW3. 


Australia Keeps 
the, Ashes 

'J'he last Test Match has been 
played and Australia has 
retained the Ashes. The England 
players have said .goodbye’ to 
Australia, and some are now in 
New Zealand, on a short tour. 

Throughout the Test Matches 
there was no doubt that the 
better team was Australia, and 
England always appeared to be 
fighting a losing battle, although 
the spirit was magnificent. That 
new records would be made was 
inevitable, but perhaps the out¬ 
standing feats stand to the credit 
of Geoffrey Evans, the Kent 
wicket-keeper. In his first two 
Test Matches Evans did not con¬ 
cede a bye until 1082 runs had 
been scored, and in the fourth 
Test he helped Denis Compton to 
save the game for England by 
remaining at the wicket for 150 
minutes while scoring only ten 
runs—a great display of patience. 

Australian highlights were the 
splendid batting of Arthur Morris, 
a left-hander, and the fast bowl¬ 
ing of Lindwall. 

Perhaps our greatest thrill 
came one dismal Saturday morn¬ 
ing when, listening intently to the 
wireless, we heard Don Bradman 
bowled for a duck. It was his 
fourth while playing against Eng¬ 
land, all obtained in Australia! . 

Great-Great-Granny 

J^ot many of us know much 
about our great-great grand¬ 
parents, but a baby was born 
recently who may well be able 
to say when he goes to school: 
‘‘I'm going to tea with my Great- 
Great-Granny today.” This baby 
is the son of Mr and Mrs K. 
Brown of Bridgend. His great- 
great grandmother is Mrs Cathe¬ 
rine Howe, aged 92, of Bridgend. 
She has ten children, 18 grand¬ 
children, 12 great-grandchildren 
—and now a great-great grand¬ 
child. 

I 

Thank-Offering 



This striking model of Romulus and 
Remus, the legendary founders of 
Rome, was erected, as mentioned 
recently in the C N, on a Beech- 
borough farm in the Mendips by an 
Italian prisoner of war as an ex¬ 
pression of gratitude for the treat¬ 
ment he has received in this country. 



Spring is Here! 


The Children’s Ne 


One Family 

^ustralia and New Zealand . 

have made gifts to the 
Motherland of. ^25,000,000 and , 
^12,500,000, equal in our cur¬ 
rency to^ four-fifths of these 
amounts. 


F rom the snow and ice of our 
hard winter we step into the 
first days of Spring. From days 
of critical fuel shortage we 
emerge into a welcome light 
where “ the pilgrim steps of 
Spring ” are leading us to more 
cheering vistas. \Ve can now 
walk forth to greet 

The violets now that strew 
The green lap of the new come 
Spring. 

No Spring has been more 
eagerly awaited than this one 
of 1947 following a winter which 
tested our patience and fortitude 
to the full. 

Coring is here, revealing 
familiar wonders but bring¬ 
ing them to our notice with 
unfailing surprise. Our eyes are 
expectant for the crocuses and 
daffodils in the gardens warmed 
by the sun's gentlest rays. 
Spring is here ! 

Every hit of the old magic 
which has ever brought warmth, 
hope, and cheer to the soul of 
man is now at hand again. The 
melodious symphony of Spring 
is here again as the waters of 
the streams and the sap in the 
trees begin to stir by “ the airy 
mountain, down the rushy glen." 

This is the dawn of the year, 
and everyone should be out to 
salute the new beginnings which 
Springtime brings. We have all 
learned some hard lessons during 
our frostbound winter—days 
which must never be forgotten 
in the fresh delights of Spring. 
Upon every individual in our 
country rests the solemn respon¬ 
sibility of hard work, longer 
hours, and' more production. 
With those basic facts in mind 
we can win through to more 
splendid days for everyone, and, 
indeed, leave the darkest days 
behind us for ever. 

Cprixg is here, too, for other 
nations. Britain and France 
have marked its arrival fittingly 
by signing a pact of friendship 
at the place of immortal renown 
in their history—Dunkirk. The 
name which in 1940 spelt dis¬ 
aster has been transformed into 
a new symbol of hope. A touch 
of Spring is thus wafted across a 
cold, dispirited world. 

For us as a people this Spring 
of 1947 must be a renewal of 
strength, to equip ourselves 
against future ills. Let us now 
seek, in these early days of 
Spring, to renew our energies 
and lay our plans, to “ fill up 
the gaps, in our files, strengthen 
the wavering line." Let each 
one of us go about the daily 
task with cheerfulness, remem¬ 
bering that gloom and depression 
never achieve anything. 

Tet each one of us, with head 
held high and sleeves rolled 
up, show all the world that, 
whatever they may have lost, 
Britons still have all their tra¬ 
ditional skill and energy, and 
their time-honoured courage and 
confidence! 


Announcing these gifts in the 
House of Commons, the Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer said : 

“ I am sure that. . . the people 
of Britain will most warmly 
appreciate these generous gifts. 

. . . This is yet one more proof 
■ for all the world to see that we 
of the British Commonwealth 
are members of one family not 
less united in peace than in war.” 
—++— 

Brightening Britain’s 
Stamps 

At the recent National Stamp 
Exhibition in' London, 
visitors were able. to sign a. 
petition to Parliament in favour 
of pictorial stamps for Great 
Britain. 

This is a reform which would 
be welcomed by most of us.. Our 
postage stamps are probably the 
dullest in the world. They give 
the impression to millions of 
people in othe^ countries that 
we British are a dull stolid set 
of people, .unwilling to mak 
changes. Today, this notion 
about , ourselves—which is quite 
untrue—may do us harm. For a 
postage stamp is a kind of adver¬ 
tisement for a. nation. Ours 
should give the impression that 
1 we, as a manufacturing and 
commercial nation, are a vital, 
alert community, in the van¬ 
guard of progress. 

Our stamps should suggest, 
too, that Britain is a beautiful and 
interesting land, worthy of being . 
visited by the world’s tourists. 

Pictorial British stamps would 
of course still bear the head of 
the King. Dominion and Colonial 
stamps show what can be done 
by combining the royal portrait 
with an artistic design. 

JUST AN IDEA 

Occupation is the best antidote 
to boredom. 


Under the Et 

pf AVAL men frequently grow beards. 
Yet often have close shares. 

0 

London bus conductor is said 
to be an excellent mimic. 
When he sees amusing people on 
the bus he takes them off. 

0 

BOY who worked at a garage was 
said to puncture more tyres than 
he mended. The proprietor blew 
him up, □ 

gEASONED timber is short. It will 
do for firewood. 

0 



fill: staff of a gas company have 
formed their own orchestra. For 
light music ? 
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THINGS SAID 

jgECAUSE of my belief that the 
peoples of the world have 
(peace as a common objective I 
•refuse to be discouraged by 
apparent difficulties. 

President Truman 

Peace is not a thing'that is 
embodied in treaties alone. 
Peace, rehabilitation, civilisa¬ 
tion, and development spring 
from the hearts of men. 

Ernest Benin 

Wiiat the world needs toffay is 
the mutual understanding 
of. peoples, not merely good, 
relationships between govern¬ 
ments. The Prime Minister 

. Tt is essential that politics 
should be operated by youth 
- —despite possible opposition by 
' the older generation. 

Ernest Millington, M P 

Although I am without educa¬ 
tion, I think it is one of the 
i finest things in the world. 

The Minister of Education 

Walking With 
Father Thames 

all goes well, 136 miles of 
towing paths on the banks 
of the Thames, from Teddington 
to Cricklade, will be converted 
into a public river-walk. Thirty- 
eight various authorities con¬ 
cerned have already agreed upon 
this project in principle. The 
Thames towing paths are prac¬ 
tically out of use now. 

" Sweet Thames, run softly 
till I . end my song,” wrote 
Edmund Spenser nearly four 
hundred years ago. All who,. 
like the poet, find contentment 
and*delight in the company-of 
Father Thames will be gladdened 
by the prospect of additional 
long walks on its ever-winding 
banks. 


I 


FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 

I/'nowledge, when wisdom is too 
**■ weak to guide her, 
fs like - a headstrong horse that 
throws the rider. 

Francis Quarles 



itor's Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If lecturers ever 
make a king 
their subject 


T RUCKLED paper makes good arti¬ 
ficial flowers. But it needs help. 

0 

^ man is going to give a lecture 
on coal. Not while it is 
flight. 0 

CjCOUTS and Guides are having a 
jam-jar drive. Dangerous for 
tyres:' 0 

jgucKS County Council lias taken 
over an old windmill. Who is 
going to get the wind up ? 

0 ■ 

A LADY has had a silk collar in her 
• family for years. Most people 
only have family ties. 

0 

Joiners are going up in numbers. 
We thought they went down. 


The Setback in Farming 

Qur farmers are faced with a 
tremendous problem. The 
long spell of Arctic weather has 
delayed ploughing and sowing, 
most of which should by now 
have been completed. This, with 
other difficulties such as a 
shortage of fertilisers, is going 
to mean a fight for home-grown 
food against considerable odds. 

The farmers, who never failed 
while we were at war, may be 
trusted to do their very best once 
again. But they will need all 
the help that they can get. Wo 
must again be ready to offer our 
services. Normally, from June 
to October is the time when extra 
help is needed on the land. 

•—++— 

A Fine Survey 

•The C N congratulates' the 
Berks, Bucks, and Oxford¬ 
shire Regional Hospitals Council 
on aj survey which they have 
made of the child health services, 
in their region. It has prepared 
the way for developments when 
the new National Health Service 
comes into being next year. The 
main object of this council is to 
ensure a healthy race of children, 
rather than to cure sick ones. 

Such a survey as this might 
well be undertaken throughout 
the country. 

—+♦—* 

A.Longing For Spring 

ETor six months before . I was 
taken ill I had not passed a 
tranquil day. The beauties of 
nature liad lost their power over 
me. 

How astonishingly does the 
chance of leaving the world im¬ 
press a sense of its natural 
beauties upon us ! Like poof 
Falstaff, though I do not babble, 
I think of green fields. I muse 
with the greatest affection on 
• every floiver I have known from 
my infancy; their shapes and 
' colours are as new to me as if I 
had just created them with a 
superhuman fancy. 

It is because they are con¬ 
nected with the most thoughtless 
and the happiest moments of 
our lives. I have seen foreign 
flowers in liot-houses, of the most 
beautiful nature, but I do not 
care a straw for them. The simple 
flowers of our Spring are what I 
want to see again. Keats 
• -- 

THE BEST OF NOW 

J mourn no more my vanished 
years ; 

Beneath a tender rain. 

An April rain of smiles and tears. 
My heart is young again. 

The west winds blow, and, sing¬ 
ing low, 

I hear the glad streams run ; 
The windows of my soul I throw 
Wide open to the sun. 

No longer forward nor behind 
I look in hope or fear ; [find. 
But, grateful, take the good I 
The best of now and here. 

/. G. Whittier 


w 


At the Door of Peace 

fill him who knocks at the door 
of peace seek not hostility. 

Eastern saying 
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Explorers 

Realms 


Wanted For 
Unknown 



In a fraction of a second wire/ess will take a 
message to any part of the Earth’s surface; and 
no two places on Earth are at a greater distance 
than an aeroplane could cover in four days. 


Yet, quite apart from Polar regions, there re¬ 
main areas still to be trodden for the first time 
by white men. Here a correspondent writes 
of the great opportunities that await explorers. 


O nce again explorers and 
exploration are attract¬ 
ing worldwide interest. 
Admiral Byrd heads' a 
U S Government-sponsored ex¬ 
pedition to the Antarctic. Other 
nations feverishly prepare ex¬ 
peditions of their own to discover 
sources of precious uranium. 
Almost every week we read in the 
newspapers that an adventurous 
party of amateur explorers will 
shortly be leaving for Africa, 
South America, or the Frozen 
North. 

“What,” we may ask, “in this 
year of grace 1947 is there left to 
explore?” 

The answer is that the world 


is vast—55,500,000 square miles of 
land altogether, and at least a 
fifth of it is like a closed book to 
us. There are great tracts where 
the feet of men have never 
trodden and there are places over 
which an aeroplane has not yet 
flown. There are still opportun¬ 
ities for another Cook, another 
Humboldt, another Captain 
Scott. 

Land Routes Wanted to 
Stores of Untapped Wealth 

Great developments in long¬ 
distance flying during the war 
have made it possible to survey 
from the air remote districts 
which otherwise might never 
have been seen. Men now know 
of their existence, and the next 
step is for explorers to pioneer 
land routes through them, to 
examine them scientifically for 
their resources. 

The whole region of compli¬ 
cated mountain systems between 
India and China urgently calls 
for bold and hardy explorers 
to disentangle it. The great 
River Tsanpo, from about 94 
degrees East to its entrance into 
the valley of Assam, is wholly 
unknown. 

Almost a complete blank is the 


interior of New Guinea, with its 
chain of mountains believed 
to be 16,000 feet high. Vast 
wealth in the shape of hard- . 
woods, coal, silver, and other 
minerals is known to be locked 
up there. Many of the larger 
islands to the east of New Guinea 
are still virgin ground. 

Even in the Dominion of 
Canada vast unknown tracts still 
await discovery, and although 
these have been charted from the 
air little or nothing is known of 
their mineral wealth. 

It is in South America, how¬ 
ever, where the most opportunity 
awaits the modern explorer. It 
is a much richer continent than 


Africa, and though it has in the 
past received the attentions of 
the ablest and most accomplished 
travellers, it has not been ex¬ 
plored half so thoroughly as what ■ 
used to be known as the Dark 
Continent. 

There are many parts of the 
Colombian cordilleras in which 
man has never set foot, and 
no one has yet successfully 
penetrated into the basins of 
several northern tributaries of the 
Amazon. There is an enormous 
tract to the eastward, disease- 
ridden and inhabited by scalp- 
hunting savages, which is still 
practically unknown to white 
men. This is the region of the 
reputed El Dorado, which was 
the scene of ' the thrilling 
searches for gold and precious 
stones in the sixteenth century. 
Farther south, the region to the 
eastward of Cuzco, Peru, the 
ancient capital of the Incas, has 
recently been attracting atten¬ 
tion, but much remains to be ex¬ 
plored. 

Many parts in the Andes of 
Peru have never been crossed. 
These include the little-known 
districts round the Lake of 
Parinacochas. The mountain 
peaks of the range above Tara- 


paca in Chile are still virgin, and 
those of Sajama and Pallahuavi 
have not yet been measured. 
The whole geography of South 
America, in fact, is very imper¬ 
fectly understood, in spite of the 
apparent detail given in maps. 
If these maps are examined 
closely,_ and compared with a 
map of Great Britain on the 
same scale, vast uncharted open 
spaces are to be detected. 

The wild mountain ranges still 
farther south and the numerous 
intricate rocky channels In 
Chilean Patagonia also invite 
exploration. There are narrow 
j’oeks and islands and winding 
channels that have never been 
adequately charted. 

The greater part 
of the Polar 
Regions is obviously 
still virgin. These 
are in a different 
category, since 
their * exploration 
necessitates costly 
expeditions. So let 
us turn to Africa. 

In Africa most of 
the Sahara is still 
a -closed book. The 
Highlands of 
Tibesti in French 
West Africa and 
those of Ahaggar 
need exploration. 
The region between 
Lake Rudolph and 
Abyssinia, and the 
valley of the Sobat 
tributary of. the 
White Nile still 
remain a mystery 
to the white man. 

Evers outside 
these unknown 
regions cf Africa 
much detail re¬ 
mains to be filled 
in. Closer examina¬ 
tion is needed of 
routes traversed 
before, and much research into 
natural resources is required. 

And now let us turn again to 
Asia. There are great passes from 
Tibet into Nepal that have never 
been surveyed, and much country 
in south-western Tibet has never 
been traversed by Westerners. 
The mighty range which bounds 
the Tsanpo valley on the north, 
and extensive tracts of the 
northern plateau are reputed to 
hoard ’ vast wealth in mineral 
resources, . but no attempt has 
ever been made to exploit it. 
Such a project becomes possible 
now that heavy-laden planes can 
fly with ease over vast mountain 
ranges. 

Vast Cargoes of War Stores 
Flown over “ The Hump ” 

During the war, when the 
Burma Road was closed, they were 
flying regularly over the great 
mountain range know as “ Tire 
Hump,” a route more dangerous 
and difficult than the one to the 
Tsanpo valley. 

Exploration is a noble calling 
and one in which Britons have 
excelled ail other nations. It 
opens up new fields of enterprise 
for others and adds to the store 
of human knowledge, 
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A Very Odd 
Number 

Drama of Two Cartoons 

Qwxng to the recent power cuts 
C N, with numerous other 
weekly journals, suspended publi¬ 
cation for two weeks. So this 
issue is dated for three weeks. 
This will save confusion for those 
readers who preserve their copies. 
Once before CN missed publica¬ 
tion, during the General Strike 
in 1926, when an issue was dated 
May 15 and 22. 

But we have never had the 
experience which once befell our 
weekly friend, Punch. 

There are perhaps more bound 
volumes of Punch in existence 
than of any other British weekly 
journal. But complete sets of 
Punch are rare, for an early 
volume lost a number, 

The missing pages were those 
in 1885, when the expedition for 
the relief of General Gordon in 
Khartoum was on its way. A re¬ 
port was spread that it had 
reached him; and Tenniel drew 
a cartoon “At Last” to celebrate 
the glad event. But almost 
immediately the truth was made 
known that the expedition had 
failed, and that General Gordon 
had been killed. 

The issue containing the 
cartoon was cancelled, all copies 
that had gone out were with¬ 
drawn, and all subscribers were 
asked to return the copies they 
had received. A high proportion 
were returned and were des¬ 
troyed, but not all. Punch pub¬ 
lished in the following week’s 
issue another cartoon by Tenniel, 
“Too Late,” with an explana¬ 
tion. 

One of the copies not returned 
had been that of a Mr Willet, 
who bound it in his volume; and 
years afterwards this came into 
the possession of his nephew, who 
presented it to the Public 
Library at Bexhill, where now it 
is. The C N has found a similarly 
completed volume in a London 
Public Library. Other libraries 
may also hgve them. 
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Games & Their 


innings 


M SAME CALLED UOLSE, 

or kolf (club) was played] 

IN THE LOW COUNTRIES IN 
THE 14th CENTURY THE 
BALL VAS DRIVEN TOWARDS 
n A GIVEN Point. USUALL' 
f \ A STONE 

tt\ 




© 


Golf 


THE STUARTS WERE ENTHUSIASTIC 
PLAYERS CHARLES THE FIRST 
WAS ENGAGED IN A ROUND OF 
GOLF AT LEITH WHEN HE WAS 
GIVEN NEWS OF THE IRISH REBELLION 
- 1642. 


dOLF (SAINED 
Favour in England in the 
reign of James X. who 

FOUNDED THE BLACKHEATH CLUB. 
But Since the Early ibth Century 
IT HAD BEEN POPULAR IN SCOTLAND. 
rue KOVAL AND ANCIENT CLUB 04 
St Andrews :s the Ruuno Sodv 
04 rue samb 




IN the nineteenth Century 
a Silver ?t Andrews cross 

Vi'A? AWARDED IN ANNUAL 

Contests between golfers 
out 04 these has vn we 

BRITISH open CHAMPIONSHIP 
WHICH ATTRACTS COMPETITORS 
prom all over The world 


Birds as Small as Bees 

By the C N Zoo Correspondent 


D dring the ncxt few months 
what is normally one of the 
most picturesque buildings in the 
Zoo—the humming-bird house— 
■will be put in order. Little more 
than a glass conservatory, it is 
the smallest in the Gardens, but 
the job of restoring it will be a 
big one, for during the war it was 
severely damaged. 

In general, the house will be 
renovated on pre-war lines, with 
floor ■ and sides artistically 
arranged with soil, rocks, tropical 
plants, bathing pool and 
fountain, and many perches from 
which will hang the special 
bottles at which the birds feed 
while hovering in mid-air. 

There will, however, be several 
improvements. The glass root, 
for example, will be protected by 
a screen of wire netting under 
which will be fixed soft sheets of 
white gauze to protect the tiny 
swift-winged inmates from in¬ 
juring themselves against the 
glass. Other new features will 
include a large number of 
orchids, which will not only add 
a charm to the setting but will 
provide an additional source of 
nectar for the birds. There will 
also be an apparatus for making 
“artificial rain" (to .regulate 


humidity). Special heating 
arrangements will ensure that 
the temperature of this elegant 
little “ corner of the tropics ” is 
maintained at a steady 80 
degrees. 

Work on the house will begin 
shortly, and it is hoped to have 
everything ready by July, when 
Mr C. S. Webb, the curator- 
collector now on a collecting ex¬ 
pedition in the jungles of British 
Guiana, returns home with what 
will probably be the biggest 
'single consignment of humming¬ 
birds ever brought to the 
Gardens. 

The humming-birds, when they 
reach the Zoo, are likely, for a 
while, to be its “show-piece.” 
That is not surprising; for while 
some species are nearly as large 
as swallows, others are literally 
no larger than bees—indeed, it 
may take as many as seven of 
these midgets to weigh one 
ounce! 

Not the least amazing thing 
about them is their extraordinary 
wing-power, the Mats (as slow- 
motion films have shown) aver¬ 
aging 50 to the second, or nearly 
four times as many as in the case 
of a normal bird. Another is 
their incredibly swift flight. Zoo 


collectors who have seen these 
brilliantly-hued little birds in 
native haunts have told me that 
they fly almost like little meteors; 
and some of them, when flying 
rapidly, can even turn and shoot 
off at a right angle, making it 
very difficult for the eye to follow 
tiffem. 

At the Zoo, in pre-war days, 
many of these little birds became 
delightfully tame with their 
keeper and would hover around 
him whenever he entered the 
aviary to fill up their tiny drink¬ 
ing bottles with a synthetic food 
based on honey, condensed milk, 
and meat extract. A few, after a 
time, even fed from the hand like 
tame sparrows, picking from his 
palm the fruit-flies which, bred in 
one of the Zoo laboratories, are 
also an essential part of their 
rations. ■ 

One big surprise the Zoo had 
in those days concerned the tem¬ 
perament of these tiny birds. 
Wild humming-birds are notori¬ 
ously pugnacious, and fights 
between rival males are common 
and even bloodthirsty. Those 
kept at the Zoo, however, lived 
.together in perfect harmony. Not 
one did the Zoo lose through 
fighting. C. H. ■ 


A BRICKLAYER’S 

Gift to Tahiti 

Henry Nott and His 
40-Year Task 

Jt was during March 1797- 
just 150 years ago—that a 
small sailing ship called the Duff 
drew into Tahiti harbour, follow¬ 
ing the wake of Captain Cook. 
The mission of this ship, 
despatched by the newly-formed 
London Missionary Society, was, 
however, a very different one. 
Cook went to explore; the Duff 
was carrying some 30 men and 
women who were taking the 
Christian religion for the first 
time into the Pacific. They had 
set out from London nine months 
beforehand. 

They were all horrified by the 
cruel practices of the island 
people, and soon realised that a 
hard task was in front of them; 
and it was not surprising that 
some quickly took the chance to 
get away to Australia. 

But led by a young brick¬ 
layer—Henry Nott from Wor¬ 
cestershire—half a dozen men 
and one woman set out to con¬ 
quer the hearts of the Tahitian 
people. Henry Nott began the 
laborious task of constructing a 
written Tahitian language, listen¬ 
ing to the sounds the people 
made for the foundation of an 
alphabet. With this alphabet 
he made words, and began a 
forty years’ task of trans¬ 
lating the Bible into Tahitian. ■ 

These pioneers on Tahiti made 
roads, established laws, started 
schools, and out of much misery 
and loneliness showed that 
Christianity could bring peace 
and order into the life of a war¬ 
ring people. They taught the 
islanders methods of gardening 
and farming, personal hygiene, 
and the way of friendship in¬ 
stead of hatred. It was a 
tremendous experiment on which 
great missionary enterprises have 
since been based, and it was 
the beginning of civilisation in 
the Southern Pacific. 


IVANHOESir Walter Scott's Great Historical Romance, Told in Pictures 


Front-de-Boeuf, startled by the bugle as he was about 
to torture Isaac,- went up to the hall. There he was told 
that a big force of outlaws was outside and had sent him 
a letter. This demanded that he should release his cap¬ 
tives or the yeomen would attack the castle. Front-de- 


Boeuf told De Bracy that his best men-at-arms were away 
in York. With the castle surrounded, it would be difficult 
to send a message recalling them. Then he had an idea.- 
The outlaws would allow a priest to pass. There was no 
priest in the castle, but they might get the outlaws to send 


one in if they told them that Cedric and the other captives 
were about to be executed and required a priest to ad¬ 
minister the last sacraments to them. The priest could 
then be bribed to take a message to York. Accordingly- 
a ietter was sent to be besiegers. 



In response to this letter a friar arrived at the castle 
and was taken to the room where Cedric and his 
friend Athelstane were imprisoned. There the 
“friar” revealed himself as Wamba, Cedric’s 
jester. He persuaded Cedric to put on the friar’s 
cov/l and frock and escape from the castle. “ I 
trust I shall find the means of saving you all,” said 
Cedric. The guards, outside the door, let him pass. 


While seeking a way out, Cedric met 
Front-de-Boeuf. The baron thought this 
was the friar who would act is messenger. 
He gave him a gold piece and promised 
more after a scroll was delivered to his 
men at York. Cedric pretended to 
agree and smiled grimly as lie was shown 
out through the sallyport. 


Next, Front-de-Boeuf ordered Cedric and Athel¬ 
stane to be brought to the armoury. There he found 
not Cedric, but Wamba wearing Cedric's clothes 
and realised he had been tricked. From the win¬ 
dow De Bracy cried : “ To the battlements ! They 
bring forward mantelets and pavisses ” (movable 
defences formed of planks). ” Their archers 
muster like a dark cloud before a hailstorm.! ” 


In another room wounded Ivanhoe heard 
the clamour of battle. He exclaimed : 
“ And I must lie here like a bedridden 
monk ! ” Rebecca described the attack : 
" A knight in sable armour is the most 
conspicuous,” she said. “ Front-de- 
Boeuf and the Black Knight fight hand to 
hand in the breach ! ” : 


Was the attack on the Castle successful? See next week*s instalment of this thrilling story 
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Charming Nelly Fiery outbursts in 

Distant Space 


All who love an artist who inspires them will have been paying 
homage to the memory of Ellen Terry despite the anxieties of 
these latter days. Here the C N’s oldest contributor reveals 
to our younger readers something of the lifework of this very 
lovable lady who tvas born 100 years ago last month. 


fESOP-TO-DATE 


Qf course, many older C N 
readers recall with ease the 
enchantment of Ellen Terry’s 
voice in the early days of broad¬ 
casting, and our grandparents 
came under her spell at the play. 
So gay and so vital was she that 
like Thalia, comedy’s own muse, 
she seemed to have the power of 
living for ever. Anyhow, what 
a charming centenarian she 
would have made greeting her 
friends and disciples. 

A Love For Shakespeare 

To me it seems only the other 
day that Ellen Terry was play¬ 
ing in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, as Mrs Page. Such good 
fun it was, she wrote about it, 
and that all the summer she 
enjoyed herself hugely. 

. She confessed to liking to act 
in a Shakesperian play more 
than any other, and it was fit¬ 
ting that her last Shakesperian 
part was Hermione in Winter’s 
Tale, nearly fifty years after she 
had been the little boy Mam- 
illius, dragging his little cart 
about the stage wh?n Leontes 
tells him to go play. Charles 
Kean was Leontes, and Mrs Kean 
Hermione. The Keans were very 
strict and precise in all they did, 
and by them Ellen, then only 
eight years old, was taught once 
and for all that an actor’s life 
was not all fame and glory, but 
hard work. Rehearsals lasted all 
day, every day, and sometimes 
half the night, till the childish 
legs ached and Nelly could hardly 
keep her eyes open. The lesson, 
like the rehearsals, was unend¬ 
ing; it continued with her. 
Throughout her life she was 
always learning to be an actress, 
how to speak, how to move, how 
to be still, how to know, and how 
to understand. 

A Painful Lesson 

It continued with the Keans 
from the Winter’s Tale to Mid¬ 
summer-Night’s Dream, where 
she was Puck and learnt another 
painful lesson on how to play bn 
though her toe had been caught 
in a trap'door—and Mrs Kean 
doubled her salary to make it 
thirty shillings a week. 

In her long life Ellen Terry 
played so many parts that the 
recital of them would be like a 
big exciting chapter in the his¬ 
tory of the English stage, which 
indeed it was, for she was and 
is a part of its history. As Juliet, 
as Beatrice (in Much Ado About 
Nothing)—a gallant creature, 
complete in mind and heart; as 
Portia (in The Merchant of 
Venice) where she was as nearly 


perfect as she could have wished 
to be; and as Lady Macbeth, 
whom she rightly portrayed as a 
great Scandinavian Queen. 

Always she was eager to learn 
from anyone, and so her modest 
ambition to become a useful 
actress expanded into that of 
becoming a good one. She would 
have chosen to become a good 
actress rather than a great one. 
It was her fortune to be both. 

Most of all I recall her charm. 
It was there whatever she was 
playing—as little Mamillius, with 
her hair in sausage curls about 
her pretty head, or as middle- 
aged Mrs Page. 

Sorrow she knew, but she was 
sustained always by her gay and 
happy heart. It was a light that 
shone in her and through her 
on all on whom it lighted, for a 
happy heart is a grateful heart, 
and for all who knew her best 
she was not Ellen Terry but 
their Nelly. 


School Quiz 

New Closing Date: 
Wednesday, April 2 

E ntries for this great C N 
competition are now coming 
in from all parts of the 
British Isles, and a large total entry 
is anticipated when the contest 
finally closes on April 2 . Prizes 
valued at over £500 are to be won : 
£100 in cash awards to both pupils 
and schools, as well as 1000 Con¬ 
solation Prizes which winners will 
be asked to choose for themselves. 

C ompetitors are reminded that 
Wednesday, Atril 2 (the 
new Closing Date announced in 
CN last week), is the last day for 
receiving entries, which should 
now be completed and sent in as 
soon as possible. Every completed 
entry is to have affixed to it one 
of the Tokens (marked “ £500 
School Quiz ”) now appearing at 
the foot of the back page of C N. 
N B Entrants who have not 
yet obtained the Token for their 
entries should make sure of 
getting this or the next issue of 
C N, due on sale March 25, in 
which the final Token will ap¬ 
pear. If an order is placed AT 
ONCE with the newsagent, ALL 
demands for copies can be met. 

C ompleted entries are to be sent 
in in accordance with the 
competition rules, supplied with 
each allocation of Forms, and must 
reach the following address by 
April 2 : ., 

C N School Quiz, 

Room 171, The Fleetway House, 

London, E.C. 4 (Comp). 


Science Aids the Diver 


JJivers’ tools are becoming more 
varied and complex. High- 
pressure gas torches are now 
used underwater to cut holes in 
plates and specially-insulated 
electric-welding electrodes are 
employed to mend fractures, 
whereas formerly whole plates 
had to be cut away and replaced. 

The electric gun (hat shoots 
bolts into the plates of ships is 
also making the work of 
Admiralty divers speedier and 
easier. Instead of drilling holes 
and entering the hull to insert 


bolts on which gap-filling plates 
are fitted the diver shoots the 
bolt-heads against the plates. 
These bolt-heads contain an ex¬ 
plosive charge which causes them 
to expand when they have pene¬ 
trated a short distance into the 
plate. The patch is then fitted 
on the threaded ends of these 
bolts and screwed tight, making 
that section watertight. Holes 
patched, water is pumped out and 
compressed air sent in so that 
the hulk becomes a steel balloon 
ready for surfacing. 


By the C N Astronomer 

fJ^HOucii the stars appear to be 
always the same, when we 
glance up at them actually this 
is far from being the case, for 
change is continually in progress 
throughout the Heavens. Even 
the light of the stars varies, and 
close observation with suitable 
instruments usually reveals what 
is happening. 

There are a few examples 
which may be observed with 
the naked eye, and in the case 
of stars such as Algol (described 
in the CN of February 15), in 
which the variation of light is 
due to partial eclipse at regular 
periods, the times can be fore- 1 
told. Such stars are known as 
eclipsing variables. 

A Partial Eclipse 

Such an event may be witnessed 
on the evening of March 23 when 
Algol will be seen to be partially 
eclipsed, between 9 and 11 o’clock 
(Summer Time), its light being 
reduced by about two-thirds. It 
will be seen that Algol, which 
usually appears almost as bright 
as Alpha in Perseus (see star-map 
in CN of February 1), will have 
declined very considerably by 
comparison, so much of Algol’s 
light having been intercepted by 
the great planetary body. 

The star Rho in Perseus, which 
will be found appearing a little 
way below Algol, is a variable 
star of a very different type. It 
varies between 3.4 and 4.2 magni¬ 
tude over long and Irregular 
periods, during tvhich time its 
light increases from about 125 
times more than that of our Sun 
to something like 260 times. 
Therefore it must be an immense 
sun which more than doubles its 
output of radiation. This sun 
is about 17,200,000 times farther 
away than our Sun. 

Many "stars are known which 
far ’ exceed this for colossal out¬ 
bursts. A most notable example 
is the famous Omicron in Cetus, 
popularly known for centuries as 
Mira, the “Wonderful.” This im¬ 
mense sun, with a diameter some 
300 times greater, dwindles to a 
brilliance that is less than that 
of our Sun, and is far below 
naked-eye visibility. Then in the. 
course of about five months, more 
or less, Mira will occasionally in¬ 
crease to 2nd magnitude, at other 
times to between 4th and 5th 
only; the average being 3.5 mag¬ 
nitude, when Mira pours out over 
1500 times more light than at its 
minimum, though on occasions 
it is believed to reach 10,000 times. 

Weather Troubles 

Our Sun is also a Variable 
Star. It is of a far advanced 
type in stellar evolution, so its 
periodical eruptions are of much 
less magnitude than the spec¬ 
tacular stars just mentioned. 
There is also a long interval be¬ 
tween our Sun’s successive 
maxima of disturbances. These 
are spread.over a cycle averaging 
about 11 years, but being an 
Irregular Variable, as astronomers 
say, intervals may be as short as 
about 10, or as long as 12 years. 

The Sun is now approaching a 
maximum' of such disturbance. 
It is due, according to average, 
in 1948, though it might well 
occur in 1947 or in 1949; but in 
any case we may expect in these 
years climatic troubles. The 
Sun’s part therein will be con¬ 
sidered in our next article. G. F. M. 



A thirsty Crow one day observed a Pitcher standing 
in a courtyard. But when he came to it, he found the 
water so low that it could not be reached. The wise 
bird, noticing some small pebbles, dropped them, one 
at a time, into the Pitcher, and so raised the delicious, 
cool water to the brim, and was able to quench his thirst. 

To-day’s Moral to this Savings Fable is: 

If you’ve set your heart on something beyond the reach 
of your purse — don’t give up. Be zvise. Keep saving. 
Add to your money, bit by bit, until you’ve raised your 
total to the right amount. 

NATIONAL 

SAVINGS STAMPS 

/ . 

Issued bjj iht National Saving 
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then he will flivcl to see the 
day when there are plenty oft 
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Restricted supplies at present of. . . 

• BONIO ’’—The Bonc-shapcd lliscuit 
‘ OVALS rochet Dog Biscuit a 

* WEETMEET ’’—Granulated Biscuit 

SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
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The Bran Tub 


TAKEN IN 

“go sorry not to have been here 
when you arrived.” 

“That’s all right —I found 
something most absorbing on 
your desk toliile I was ivaiting.” 
“Ah—my latest story?” 

“No, your blotting paper/” 

Tongue Twister 

The first past master passed 


Adolphus and Jacko—Hare and Tortoise 


faster 
master. 


than the last past 


Catch Question 

T^Then is the only time you 
should lose your temper? 

3UO JWq V J?» ft 

CYCLING MANNERS 




yotm bike ana you take but a 
* foot 

Of room on the highway, 

But if you cycle three abreast 
Some others you’ll delay. 

This verse and the picture are 
taken from the comic strip on 
Cycling Manners issued by the 
Royal Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Accidents in co-operation 
with the National Association of 
Girls and Mixed Clubs. This 
strip and its companion, Walk¬ 
ing Manners, have been widely 
circulated in schools and youth 
clubs. 

—Bedtime Corner - 


new birthday present. 

Unsolicited Success 

“ Y"es, it was ten years before 
I realised I would never 
make an actor.” , 

“ So I suppose you gave it up.” 

“No need to—by that time 1 
was a matinee idol! ” 

YOUR DOG’S DINNER 

\\Then meat is scarce give your 
dog a vegetable cake made 
like this: 

Boil the outside leaves 6f green 
vegetables and the peelings of 
root vegetables (which should 
first have been well scrubbed) 
in as little water as possible, just 
long enough for them to chop 
easily. This will take about ten 
to fifteen minutes, according to 
their thickness and hardness. 

Then mash well, add any odd 
scraps of meat, bacon rind, fish, 
or a little gravy to give flavour 
and “meat ” to the mixture, and 
put into a dripping tin to bake 
in the oven. 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

Qr ancient origin I am. 

Yet factory-made today— 
Quite occupied while others sleep, 
And sluggards love my way. 


The Picture in the Ivy 


0 N the wall of a tall barn 
near Robert's house there 
was a clump of ivy that, seen 
sideways, looked just like an 
old man’s face with whiskers. 
Robert liked to puzzle new¬ 
comers by asking them, at the 
barn, if they could see an old 
man. They “would stare all 
round and be very surprised 
when Robert pointed “him” 
out. 

One day Robert's cousin 
Ethel came to stay with them. 
He took her past the barn and, 
looking the other way so that 
she should not at once spot . 
the ivy picture, he said: “Look 
at that funny old man with 
birds in his whiskers!” 

But Ethel replied quietly: 
“Sssh! He’ll hear you!" 

“He can’t hear me,” laughed 
Robert. “He’s as deaf as a 
post.” . 

Then, to his astonishment, a 
voice exclaimed: “I say, 
young fellow, come here!”. 

With a start Robert looked 
up. At a window of the barn, 
which was usually boarded up, 
was the face of a real old man 
with white whiskers! 

Robert turned very .red as he 
wondered whatever he could 
say to explain that he wasn't 
being rude. But the old 
gentleman went on: “Can you 


help me? X came up here to 
inspect the loft of this historic 
barn and I accidentally kicked 
down the ladder.” 

. The two ran into the barn, 
but the ladder was too heavy 
for them to lift. Robert, how¬ 
ever, ' found some rope in a 
corner, and tying one end to 
the ladder he threw the other 



up to the old gentleman, who 
pulled while they lifted. 

"You're a resourceful lad,” 
said the old gentleman when 
he came down. Outside, he 
glanced up at the ivy. “That 
reminds me,” he said, winking 
at ■ Robert, ‘T must get my 
beard trimmed.” And lie 
walked away chuckling. 




“I’ll have the last laugh,” thought 
Jacko, fixing his sail. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Quarrelsome Moles. In the big 
meadow Don found a dead mole. 

“What a beautiful coat it has,” 
said Don, as he stroked the sleek 
fur in various directions in a 
vain attempt to ruffle it. 

“Yes! Moles’ coats are soft 
and smooth, very different from 
their tempers,” chuckled Farmer 
Gray. “They are quarrelsome 
creatures, particularly in early 
spring, which is their mating 
season. The males will often 
fight to the death. The odd 
manner in which moles’ coats 
will lie flat, regardless of the 
way they are stroked, enables 
them to travel backwards or 
forwards in their underground 
tunnels without collecting a 
particle of earth upon their fur.” 

Other Wdrlds 

Tn the evening Saturn is in the 
south and Uranus is in the 
south-west. In 
[the morning 
Venus is in the 
south-east and 
Jupiter is in 
the south-west, 
j The picture 
| shows the Moon 
as it may be 
seen at 6.30 a m (Summer Time) 
on Wednesday, March 19. 

Sage Saw 

'J’huth seeks no corners. 

Children’s Hour 

B B C programmes from Wednesday, 
March 19, to Tuesday, March 25. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Worzel Gum- 
midge and Saucy Nancy (Part 2). 
5.40 Something' Old and Some¬ 
thing New (No 2). Northern Ire¬ 
land, 5.0 The Turf-cutter’s Donkey 
Kicks Up His Heels (Part 5): Bel¬ 
fast Musical Festival Prizewinners. 
Scottish, 5.40 Another Grandpa 
Ginko story. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 The Tale of the 
Wanga Wonga. 5.15 The House of 
Arden (Part 1). Scottish, 5.0 
Wight Henderson (piano); The 
Singing Princess. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The- Chase and 
Sinking of the Bismarck, May 
1941. Scottish, 5.0 The Discon¬ 
tented Hen: Leith Academy 
Secondary School Choir; Scottish 
Clans (No 2). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Around the 
Countryside; The Changeling—a 
play. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 County Feature. 
Scottish, 5.0 Story; Scottish 
Castles (No 8). . 

MONDAY, 5.0 Mavis Bennett’s 
Juvenile Songsters; The Old 
School Bus. 5.40 For Your Book¬ 
shelf. Scottish, 5.0 Little Short- 
Ear: Songs and Dances of Scot¬ 
land. West, 5.0 The Bedcord Boy 
—a historical play. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Another story 
featuring the Boy Detectives. 5.40 
World Affairs. Midland, 5.0 Albert 
Webb and his String Players; 
Judith and the Dolls (Part 6); 

■ Songs for All Ages. 


And he did, too, when he passed 
Adolphus stranded on the road. 

Keen Rivalry 

“■yY HATEVER are you doing, 
Tommy, making such faces 
at that bulldog?” 

“Well, mummy, he began it 
first.” 
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SHIPWRECK 

JTor this game the players sit 
round in a circle. In a 
heap in the centre are a number 
of small pieces of wood (firewood 
or pegs would do), one less than 
the number of players. 

Someone tells a thrilling sea 
story, making it as exciting as 
possible, and every few moments 
bringing in the word Shipwreck. 
The players then have to grab a 
piece of stick each, the one 
left without being considered 
drowned, and so out of the game 
Take away a piece of stick after 
every wreck, in the same way as 
a chair is removed in musical 
chairs. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Anagram 

Last, slat, salt 
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‘THE toffee specialists' 
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